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WHEN FOUND— 


és ninth of the present month will be the forty-eighth anniversary 
of the death of Charles Dickens. 
* * * * * 

The Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship will take place 
on Saturday, June Ist, at the Headquarters, 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C., at 
5 o’clock, to formally re-elect existing officers and to receive the Sec- 
retary’s and Treasurer’s reports and accounts. 

* * * * * 

A very interesting portrait of Charles Dickens, previously unknown 
to Dickensians or to the members of the novelist’s family, has recently 
come to light, and forms the frontispiece of this number. It is a 
large crayon drawing measuring 4 ft.6in. by 2 ft. 6in., and is a 
full-length study. The drawing is signed W.J.L., which we believe 
to be the initials of W. J. Linton, the famous wood engraver (who 
engraved several pictures for A Christmas Carol and The Chimes), 
although all the engravings of his that we have examined bear his 
signature in full. Whether it was drawn from life we are unable to 
say definitely. 

* : %* * * % 

W. J. Linton was the husband of Mrs. EK. Lynn Linton, from whom 
Dickens purchased Gadshill Place. But we can find no record that 
he ever visited Dickens there. His portrait is almost identical with 
the wood-cut in Forster’s Life of Dickens, Vol. III., p. 178 (original 
edition) representing the novelist resting against the porch. It may 
be that W. J. L. made his from one of the photographs by Mason and 


)Co., taken in 1865, from which the engraving in Forster’s * Life ” 


was presumably engraved. In any case his crayon drawing is identical 
with that in one of those photographs except so far minor details in 
the pose of the figure and the expressions in the face and eyes are 
concerned. W. J. L’s drawing is a very fine specimen of crayon work, 
and is the most important addition to the series of portraits of the 
novelist that has come to light in recent years. It evidently found 
its way some time to America, for on the back of the drawing the 
following appears :— 
New York Transfer Co., Dodd’s Express, 
944 Broadway New York. 

W. J. Linton went to America in 1866, and returned to England 
after many years there. He died in 1898. The drawing was recently 
sold at a public auction in London and is now in the possession of 
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Messrs. Leggatt Bros., 62 Cheapside, E.C., by whose courtesy we are 
able to reproduce it in our present number. 
* * * * * 

We have much pleasure in announcing that Professor Francesco 
Berger (one of our vice-Presidents) has very kindly undertaken to 
supply The Dickensian with a series of six DouBLE AcRostTics, com- 
mencing in our next issue. They will all have reference to the books 
of Dickens, or characters in them, and will, we feel sure, provide an 
interesting new feature in our pages. Owing to the necessary delay 
in postal communications abroad, the competition will be confined to 
the British Isles. Full particulars of conditions will appear in the 
July number. It is scarcely needful to say here that Professor Berger 
was a friend of Dickens. He composed the music for the play ‘“ The 
Frozen. Deep ” which Dickens and his friends performed in 1857 and 
conducted the orchestra. 

* * * * oR 

One of the oldest clubs in London, indeed, we believe in this country, 
as ociated with Dickens, is the Pickwick Bicycle Club. Founded 
in the years of the novelist’s death (1870), it has maintained its interest 
ever since and at the present moment is as flourishing and Pickwickian 
as ever. Started as a bicycle club in the days of the big wheel, it 
soon developed also into a social club, each member of which adopted 
a sobriquet from the book. Its club rooms are in Eldon Street, E.C., 
where friendly and merry hours are spent on certain nights of the 
week. The President for this year is our old friend, Mr. Anthony J. 
Smith, of the Leather Bottle, Cobham. He is known in the club as 
Horatio Fizkin and in his new capacity his bright personality and 
truly Pickwickian spirit should make him even more popular than ever. 
He and his bosom friend, Mr. A. W. Ratcliffe (George Nupkins, Esq., 
J.P.), have exerted their energies during the last few weeks in appealing 
to their fellow Pickwickians for contributions to our fund for supplying 
Dickens’s books for the blind, with the splendid result that £30 has been 
added to the list. This sum has been handed to Professor Miles “ as 
the channel through which the money might go to the Fund, in view 
of the great assistance he has given by his recitals through the land.” 
It is a graceful act and worthy of the best traditions of the benevolent 
founder of the original and famous Pickwick Club. 

* * * * * 

News has been received by Mr. J. Cuming Walters of his son, 2nd 
Lieut. Aubrey C. Walters who was reported as missing in our last 
issue. He is now a prisoner. Tue Epiror. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


(WING to the alteration in the postal rates the postage on The 

Dickensian each month commencing with the July issue will © 
be one penny instead of a half-penny. Will subscribers therefore 
please forward the Secretary threepence in stamps in order to cover 
the extra cost of the remaining issues for the year. 


— 
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SHOULD DICKENS BE MODERNISED? 


1. By J. CUMING WALTERS 


N ‘R. ELIOT STANNARD, by his action and by his long apologia, 

raises the important question as to whether certain Dickens 
novels, and Dombey and Son in particular, should be ‘“ adapted ” and 
presented in “modern” garb. I rather admire the airy manner in 
which Mr. Stannard disposes of the contentions of his opponents ; but 
there my admiration ends. His argument in brief is that when the 
“thoughts ”’ in a novel are applicable to any peiiod, the period can be 
changed at will and the characters be portrayed in present-day fashions. 
It is a quaint idea, and the first question that arises is where is it to 
end? Mr. Stannard, with the pertinacity of all men of his type, declares 
he is not going to stop. Under such circumstances it may be worth 
while to consider the whole problem, lest a passing whim should become 
a permanent absurdity, and we should eventually have to invoke the 
aid of the Defence of the Realm Act. 

If Mr. Stannard will be good enough to turn to Chapter XXII of 
Dombey and Son he will find that a certain Mr. Toots “had a filmy 
something in his mind ” which led him to enter upon a wrong-headed 
policy ending in general confusion and ejection from a house. This is 
so * modern ”’ that Dickens appears to have foreseen the coming, some 
seventy years after he wrote, of another Mr. Toots with an equally 
“filmy something ” in his mind leading to exactly the same unhappy 
results. 

“My case,” he remarks, ~ is extremely simple,’ and I do not quarrel 
with the adjective. He then proceeds in his simplicity to tell us what 
he does not know. “ Dickens’s characters have been clothed by his 
illustrators ”’—the fact being that they are clothed by the author to 
the last button. The descriptions are detailed and precise. And if 
Mr. Toots—I beg pardon, Mr. Stannard—has such a “ filmy something ” 
in his mind that he thinks the artists were free agents, let him read of 
Dickens’s conferences with them, his written instructions,and even his 
dismissal of them when they failed to carry out his conceptions to his 
liking. ' 

“ There is nothing in Dombey and Son which dates it to any particular 
period.” Mr. Toots-Stannard’s filminess is amazing. Dombey is 
dated early nineteenth century in practically every chapter. All the 
men, and even the scholars at Dr. Blimber’s, wear cravats, and that 
fact is insisted upon again and again. Mr. Dombey (Chapter 1) 
wears a trim blue coat, with the buttons sparkling phosphorescently. 
Miss Tox wears an early-Victorian costume and head-dress. Dr. 
Blimber has “a suit of black with strings at his knees and stockings 
below them.” Carker “ affects a stiff cravat and was always closely 
buttoned up.” Edith Grainger carried “a gossamer parasol.” Sol 
Gills wears a wig. Captain Cuttle’s glazed hat belongs to sailors of the 
18th-19th century. The Schoolboys had their hair frizzed by a barber. 
How does Mr. Stannard propose to get over these, and a hundred other 
incidental details, and make twentieth century portraits of such people? 
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To alter or to ignore these definite facts is to vielate the author’s ideas 
and to contort and falsify his own pictures. 

“ Not dated !”’ and Dickens tells us in his preface that he “ knew 
every stair in the little midshipman’s house, and could swear to every 
pew in the church in which Florence was married, or to every young 
gentleman’s bedstead in Doctor Blimber’s establishment.” Will Mr. 
Stannard contend, in all his filminess, that these things can be seen 
to-day ? I maintain also that the thoughts and the theme are 
mainly of the early nineteenth century, and that Podsnap belongs 
to that bygone period as much as Mr. Dombey’s bronze statue of 
Mr. Pitt. In short, Dickens was writing with concentration upon 
the events and sentiments of a particular era in English life, and to 
post-date that era is to destroy half the value and all the logic of the 
work, 

** He meant it as a present-day novel,” writes our reincarnated Toots. 
How he discerns that is his own secret and strange it is that seventy 
years have elapsed, and no one before suspected it. Let us, however, 
humour this whim, and suppose it true. Then does it go far enough ? 
In another twenty years we shail have to “adapt” Dombey again, 
and perhaps when by force of circumstances we are wearing paper 
suits we shall re-clothe even Major Bagstock and Mrs. Skewton, 
and change the fancy waistcoats of the Blimber party into brown- 
paper imitations. This will make the novel “ present day ” with a 
vengeance, and the soul of our wondrous scenario expert will be 
satisfied. 

An author, like an artist, creates an atmosphere for his work, and 
wilfully to deprive it of that atmosphere is to rob the author of the 
rights of his original genius. If we reduce Dombey to a bare plot we 
despoil it of colour and characterisation. By what ethical law is such 
procedure justified ? Milton’s archangels are good enough for all time 
and (to quote Mr. Stannard) they “live through their thoughts and 
not their clothes ’’; but all the same we should not care for them in a 
present-day film-version as London stockbrokers. The words would 
be just the same, but—well, it needs a scenario writer for the picture 
houses to fill up the blank. 

A novel belongs to the period assigned by the author, and if it be 
“present-day,” it must be the “ present-day” only of the author’s 
life. His truths are drawn from, or exemplified by, the conditions 
then existing. They cannot be connoted with a subsequent period. 
The moral of Macbeth is as good now as ever it was, but it is Macbeth’s 
environment which enabled Shakespeare to show its applicability to a 
special case. To transfer Macbeth from the wild, superstitious, warlike 
time of Duncan, to a modern period of cold rationalism, would be 
equivalent to obliterating its raison d’étre. And it is so with Dombey. 
Mr. Stannard may be a reader of books, but it is quite evident he is 
not a student. He does not understand that novels and dramas give 
us, as by conjuration, views of past times, and by his modernising 
method not only the glamour and romance, but also all the educa- 
tional profit, vanish. 
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I do not care to follow him far into his byways of argument. He 
attempts to lead us on a false trail by endeavouring to show that 
Dickensians do not really know their Dickens because two of them have 
given different opinions as to why Mr. Dombey married Edith Grainger. 
Pity the poor man !—the “filmy something ” in his Toots-like mind 
prevents him from perceiving that both of them are right. Mr. Dombey 
married for the two purposes they named. But as a specimen of his 
unsound argument, nothing is worse than his allusion to Garrick’s 
Hamlet in Georgian apparel. He quite forgets to mention that the 
egregious blunder was amended by Garrick’s successors, and that for 
two hundred years no such absurdity has been committed by eminent 
actors or tolerated by cultured audiences. It is he, and he only, 
* the first scenario writer,” etc., ete., who reverts to an admitted error 
in, order to find justification for his own lapse. Mr. Ciummiles himself 
with his very modern tubs could not have put himself in a more 
ludicrous position. 

However, if Mr. Stannard, “ by the grace of God ”’ (and the cinema 
managers) is determined not to stop, I suppose before very long he will 
favour us with Mr. Micawber in Harris tweeds, Mr. Boffin in an auto- 
mobile, Dick Swiveller in a tennis suit, Mrs. Gamp in furs and with an 
en-tout-cas, and in place of Betsey Trotwood’s donkeys he will give us 
aeroplanes. Why not? The “thoughts ” will be just the same, and 
the novels will be thoroughly modernised. 

A “filmy something” in Mr. Stannard’s mind will doubtless 
suggest to him also the exquisite taste of adapting As You Like It, 
* purged ” (I use his word) of its archaisms—Rosalind as a W.A.A.C., 
Jacques as a Conscientious Objector, the Duke going to Arden in a 
taxi, Touchstone as a Special Constable, and Audrey as a Girl 
Guide. 

Iam a convert to the Picture House myself, and usually attend once 
a week. It is only gentlemen with “present day film versions” 
of classic works who will keep me away. After all, I do not 
want anything funnier than Charlie Chaplin, and Mr. Stannard’s 
modernised Dickens would be too much for me in the comic 
line. When I see Mr. Stannard’s name associated with a Dickens 
novel, I shall prefer to stay at home and study Mr. Toots, and 
his “ filmy somethings” in the unadapted, unaltered and unspoiled 
original, 

Of the ethics of the case I say little. I feel they are lost upon the 
hitherto unknown but patronising gentleman who thinks our greatest 
writers need his assistance to make their stories “ more vivid, clear, 


. and dramatic.” 


The improvers of Shakespeare made similar claims. I wonder if 
Mr. Stannard knows what the world thinks of those gentry, and whether 
he is sufficiently modern to take warning by their fate? Perhaps he 
will, for does he not graciously inform us, to our great surprise, that 
he possesses a sense of humour ? 

May it come to his rescue if no other sense does ! 

as 
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Il. By J. W. T. LEY 


OMMENTS on Mr. Stannard’s letter? But his letter reveals 
exactly what he will think of comments from readers of The 
Dickensian. They will be the opinions of Dickensians, and—well, Mr. 
Stannard tells us exactly what he thinks of such opinions. But, since 
you, Mr. Editor, invite comments, I will offer mine. I have read Mr. 
Stannard’s letter to see if I could find any trace at all of the possession 
by its writer of a vestige of a literary conscience. And I have failed. 
Mr. Stannard says he is entitled to take the product of any other man’s 
genius and do with it exactly as he likes. That is what his letter 
amounts to. Suppose I think I would like to do a play for the cinema. 
I need have no ideas of my own. I need only turn to Dombey and Son 
and take the plot (such as it is). 

I can use the characters, clothe them in the costumes of 1918, and 
call the result a dramatisation of the book. Mr. Stannard’s offence 
is the more serious for the very reason that he is working for the 
cinema. If he could modernise “ Hamlet” for the stage, it would 
not matter very much. Garrick played Hamlet in the costume of an 
officer in George III.’s army. He played Hamlet though. T'll guar- 
antee he recited Shakespeare’s words. It was simply a rather silly 
thing to do. Most assuredly a totally unnecessary thing to do, for if 
Mr. Stannard’s contention is right—and of course it is—that these 
great works of genius are not of an age, but for all time, it surely em- 
phasizes their greatness to play them in their original setting. But 
imagine “ Hamlet” played in modern costume on the cinema. None 
of Shakespeare’s words—no words at all; just a moody gentleman in 
khaki walking about looking miserable and upsetting everybody 
around him—well, think of it, and then, if you have any literary sense 
in you at all, say would it be “ Hamlet ” ! It would be a sheer abortion. 

I’ve not seen this version of Dombey, but I can imagine it. Capt. 
Cuttle without his glazed hat! Mt. Toots without his check trousers 
and his cane ;——Who but Mr. Stannard dare say that Dickens’s 
characters were clothed by his illustrators? Did Phiz invent Capt. 
Cuttle’s glazed hat ? Never mind all this, however. Mr. Stannard 
takes this book, and puts it on the screen. People in modern attire 
walk across the screen and are labelled “Mr. Dombey,” “ Captain 
Cuttle,” “ Mr. Toots,” and so on. Apparently Mr. Stannard has not 
literary sense enough to know that a great author—and Dickens in 
particular—reveals a whole character by that character’s attire ! 
Fancy Bob Cratchit without his muffler !_ Fancy Mr. Micawber without 
his surtout ! Fancy Mr. Pickwick without his gaiters! Or Arabella 
Allen without the fur-topped boots! If it were an ordinary play in 
which the characters spoke the words attributed by Dickens to those 
characters of his whose names they bore, it might not be so absurd, but 
it is a cinema play, utterly devoid of anything but the plot to indicate 
that it has the remotest association with Dickens! The plot! A 
Dickens plot ! Nothing to indicate Dickens but the plot! Dickens 
wouldn’t have been angry. It would have been the richest joke of 
his life. 
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I. By T. W. HILL 

[THE answer to your question as to whether Dickens should be 
modernized for the cinema must be an unqualified “NO” in 

view of what has happened to Dombey and Son. 

Dickens’s theme, the punishment of the sin of pride, is eternal and 
is open to any story-teller to treat in his own way, but Dickens’s 
setting is his own and should certainly be inviolate from the ravages 
of the adapter. 

It is the very plausibility of Mr. Stannard’s Apologia (for that is 
what Mr. Stannard’s letter amounts to, where his action requires so 
much explanation) that constitutes its insidiousness, The supposititious 
instance quoted by Mr. Stannard of the young girl imagining the char- 
acters clothed in modern attire amounts to nothing as it applies equally 
well in all cases of young children to all stories and even to history, 
Much teaching is required to get young people to realise that the folk 
of other days thought and talked differently from us. How many 
children imagine that the characters in “The Merchant of Venice” must, 
have spoken Italian, and those in “ Hamlet ” must have spoken Danish, 
and that the people of the Old Testament spoke several different 
languages and wore many and varying styles of dress. Intelligent 
grown-up readers of Dombey and Son, however, will always visualize 
the characters of that book as Dickens drew them, in spite of all Mr. 
Stannard’s iconoclastic predilections. 

Mr. Stannard does not lack imagination, judging by his schemes 
in connection with Hamlet ” and “* Julius Cresar”” and “The School 
for Scandal.”” Having shown us what he can do by taking the work of 
another man’s brain in, order to present a travesty of that work, will 
he not shew the world how much better a story-teller he is than Dickens 
or Shakespeare or Sheridan, by writing an original plot for himself 


IV. By SYDNEY JEFFERY 


J‘ principle I do not support a scheme to film Dickens’s works in 
modern setting. Iam not clear why Mr. Eliot Stannard wishes to, 


_ Perhaps cinema-goers are attracted more by a familiar setting, but an 


artist’s own creation should decide the measure of his success, and not 
be tampered with merely to please a specific class. Then what is 
gained by modernising? Apparently only that the mind enquiring 
for Dickensian philosophy will be able to concentrate more because 
novel scenes and costumes will not distract attention from the plot. 
True; but what will have been sacrificed ? There will appear no 
Dickensian art—save in the plot itself, in this case a poor example, 
Is then Dickens primarily a philosopher or an artist ? If he is sought 
but for his philosophy, we may forthwith restore to Silas Wegg his 
second limb, ease the crackling knuckles of Newman Noggs, deprive 
Tiny Tim of his merely symbolic crutch and Mr, Pickwick of gaiters 
and spectacles, oil the hair of young Jerry Cruncher, and turn Sam 
Weller’s Cockney to legitimate English ; Squeers may dole out hundreds 
of “lines ” instead of brimstone and treacle, and Scrooge give Cratchit 
not a turkey but a war-savings certificate, fashions changing with times ; 
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at Betsy Trotwood’s we will bid “ Farewell!” to kites and donkeys 
in favour of school-books and cycles, and Dot Cheerybingle shall 
dispense with the kettle in favour of the hot water tap as we emphasise 
the more important plot. 

No! the period may be immaterial in literature, but the properties 
selected from the period are characteristic. Imagine modernisation of 
the very fixed setting in which Horace, Chaucer, Khayyam or Hardy 
centred their philosophies ! At the best of times filmers have been 
hard put to to realise Dickens at all; modernisation would surely 
harden their task, though perhaps facilitating the acting. But let 
Mr. Stannard be encouraged to proceed with his interesting experiment. 


Vv. By WALTER DEXTER 


ME: STANNARD’S letter clearly shows that not only does he 
i entirely lack conception of the novelist, but that he also faiis 
to appreciate him to any extent whatever. 

If he believes that the creator of Mr. Dombey, Captain Cuttle and 
Toots was the artist who signed his creations ‘‘ Phiz ”’ and not the man 
who wrote the minute descriptions of dress and mannerism, then by all 
means let Mr. Stannard’s “simple” case stand on a wrong hypothesis. 

A book creates throughout its hundreds of pages an atmosphere 
that only the cleverest of actors and producers have been able to 
reproduce on the stage. The film drama lacks atmosphere entirely. 

If Mr. Stannard wants plot and plot alone let him have it ; but why 
drag in Dickens ? 

Mr. Stannard has evidently yet to learn the fundamental truth that 
there are in reality but a half-a-dozen novel or stage plots—how often 
has the story of Mr. Dombey, Edith—her mother and Carker been told 
through the ages ; it was not new to Dickens ; it is not new to any latter 
day novelist ; it differs only in its treatment ; whether the author is 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, Ainsworth, Lytton, Besant, Stevenson, 
Hewlett, Le Queux or Garvice, the plot is the same: and as the plot 
is evidently the thing, be hanged to your characterisation, and to your 
mannerisms of speech, place and dress, says Mr. Stannard. 

Mr. Stannard defeats his own ends when he refers to the period of 
Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities and contrasts it with Dombey 
and Son. Far from that latter book being a “ present day ”’ novel as 
he wishes to contend, Dombey and Son is just as much of 1846 as Barna- 
by Rudge is of 1780 and A Tale of Two Cities is of 1793. As Mr. 
Stannard truly remarks, Dickens has no need to fix a date to Dombey 
and Son; it was “‘ present day.” Truly it was, in 1846 ; but “ present 
day ” in 1846 was 1846, not 1918 ! ! 

Mr. Stannard promises to surprise us. I hope he will; let him give 
us Stannard on the film and not Stannardised Dickens: we have no 
room for him—and Dickens. . Let him write a good film drama of his 
own, with his own characters and his own treatment of one of the 
time-worn plots that never grow old when touched with the magic of 
a master hand. Then will he surprise us truly, and we shall be proud 
to know that perhaps after all, he, like other great men, owed not a 
little to the genius of Charles Dickens. 


. 


Se 
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Vl. By ALECK ABRAHAMS 


FEAR Mr. Eliot Stannard’s contention that many of Dickens’s story 
plots can be redressed as of no particular period forbodes much evil. 
Except for the convenience of the film producer’s wardrobe there is no 
advantage in bringing a story out of the period in which the author 
wrote it. Also it is dangerous, possibly leading to such offensive 
anomalies as the redressing of sacred legendary stories. 

The reasoning advanced is based on an inaccurate conception of 
facts ; no author was less endowed by his illustrators; no author 
was more insistent that his artist should conform to his ideas and 
exactly represent the characters and scenes of his text. 

Mr. Stannard’s theme is also damaged by his results. Compare the 
Carker of the films with the author’s description :— 

“ He affected a stiff white cravat, after the example of his principal, 
and was always closely buttoned up and tightly dressed.” 

Yet again in the film, Sol Gills was of the author’s period, Dr. 
Blimber ten years later, Edith Grainger was end of the century, Captain 
Cuttle stepped from the pages of Mr. W. W. Jacobs and so on through 
the whole small selection of the author’s characters. The result was 
chaotic and condemned the effort. 

Of course, there are many difficulties in presenting a film version of 
any well-known novel. A capable archxologist is obviously wanted 
by the producers. It is the student not the showman, who should 
supervise, or at least edit. Finally we must not be too critical of 
such productions until such times as the real film version is provided, 
because we have not reached finality of thoroughness or a representation 
in accord with the author’s types, purpose and sentiment. 


VII, By E. KENDALL PEARSON 


A EN Mr. Vuffin expressed his confident belief that “if you was 
to advertise Shakspeare played entirely by wooden legs, . 

you wouldn’t draw a sixpence,” he was not, as might be inferred, 
paying a tribute to the intelligence of the playgoing public of his day 
and their artistic perception of the extreme incongruity of such an 
innovation; he was merely dogmatising upon a familiarity with 
artificial pedal extremities calculated to breed sufficient contempt to 
be fatal to box-office interests. “‘ If there was only one man with a- 
wooden leg, what a property he’d be !’’—to Mr. Vuffin as a scenario 
“moderniser”” and interpreter of the genius of somebody else! We 
might then look forward with certainty, if not with equanimity, to the 
masterpieces not only of Shakespeare but of Dickens being “ screened ” 
with such full casts of “‘ timber toes ” as would assuredly draw many 
a nimble sixpence into the treasury. 

But if I understand aright the policy of, at any rate, one school of 
thought amongst the “‘ bang-up-to-date ” scenario writers, it differs 
from that of Mr. Vuffin in that it appears to regard the familiarity of 
the public with “ wooden legs ”—using the expression in its purely 
Sh 
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“ Pickwickian ” sense, as symbolising incongruity carried to extremes 
(one is almost tempted to say to the “‘ extremities! ”)—as a sufficient 
justification for satisfying the popular taste (or lack of it) in this 
direction, instead of seeking to educate and to enlighten it. With 
Mr. Curdle I plump for “ the unities of the drama before everything ”— 
even before gratifying the predilection of a section of the public for 
that which is bizarre—or wooden ! 

Dombey and Son “played entirely by wooden legs” might appeal 
strongly to a sympathetic audience composed entirely of those whose 
misfortune it is to have to rely upon artificial substitutes for the personal 
means of physical progression which Nature intended for them; and 
the “‘ young girl who had passed all her life in a convent” who is 
comprehended within the range of Mr. Eliot Stannard’s scenic vision, 
might appreciate the subtleties, and fail altogether to see the incon- __ 
gruities of a filmed version staged and dressed in accordance with the ~— 
conventual life so familiar to her. But I do not think that in either 
case the end would justify the means. On the contrary, I should 
regard such adaptations as unnecessary as they would be in my opinion 
unwarrantable and unfair to an author who obviously would not 
permit these liberties to be taken with his handiwork if he were able 
to prevent it, and who if he had desired the introduction of ‘‘ wooden 
legs,”’ or concessions to the limited knowledge of the world possessed by 
the inmates of convents, had sufficient ability and enterprise to do 
the needful. 

The cinematograph should rise superior to dependence upon the 
adventitious support of “ wooden legs.” Some of the appropriately 
dressed and sensibly mounted Dickens films which have been shown, 
cannot fail to have accomplished the dual purpose of gratifying the 
artistic sense of the faithful, and of instructing the unlearned by 
introducing to the latter something of the costumes and customs of 
generations other than their own. More power to the elbows of those 
scenario writers who are willing—and able by reason of the possession, 
amongst other qualities, of a sympathetic spirit—to help forward the 
good work by such representations as Charles Dickens (whose punc- 
tiliousness in the matter of the illustrations to his books is so well known) 
would himself have approved and welcomed. A greater service to 
the highest and best interests of the cinema cannot be rendered than by 
those who by means of a faithful representation of scenes from the 
masterpieces of English literature, are able to relieve this form of 
entertainment of some, at any rate, of the banalities which a 
certain section of its patrons appear to think are worth paying to 
witness. 

But the fitting of “ wooden legs” to actors and actresses for the 
“movies ” in order to meet what are deemed to be the exigencies of 
the moment, is ludicrously reminiscent of the resourceful Mr. Vincent 
Crummles and his utilitarian pump and tubs, as I think any self- 
styled “purger”’ from a Dickens work of the “horrible so-called 
comic characters ” will be free to confess, if he has sufficient latent 
humour. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXII. 


ATURE’S nobility, mingled with meekness, 
+ A life of good works and of deeds he has led ; 
And the fruits of his labour will live in our mem’ries, 
A token and keepsake of him 
Who is dead. 


He died in his harness, full knightly and noble, 
From those garish lights for ever he’s fled ; 
The shock was so sudden, so blighting to England, 


She scarcely can credit 
Charles Dickens is dead., 


Oh ! with heart and with soul, in his life we all loved him, 
On his mind’s boundless riches our intellect fed ; 
And with feeling of sorrow and deepest emotion 
We learn the sad tidings that 
Dickens is dead. 


Like a flash of the lightning, and with its dread swiftness. 
From England all over the globe it has fled : 
And many a creature will weep o’er the record 
That tells him a kind friend in 
Dickens is dead. 


Like a star in the sky he shed his light on us, 
With brilliance, yet softened, he shone overhead ; 
But the dark clouds of death-land have hidden him from us, 


And watchers now whisper 
Charles Dickens is dead. 


His mind ever active, cast its beams always on us ; 
Humility blended with greatness it spread 
Its light on a world. Now it’s vanished tor ever, 


And darkness doth reign 
Now Charles Dickens is dead. 


His life cast a halo of glory on England— 
All over creation his great fame had spread— 
A monument, graven with honour and virtiie— 
Charles Dickens enshrined in our hearts— 

Is now dead. 


All those who did love him in life so sincerely— 
Whose tears for beloved ones have often been shed : 
Come join in our requiem, our grief-stricken anguish, 
And mourn that a great and 

A good man is dead, 
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Ob ! Angels, rejoice for a brother comes to you . 
And ye that now grieve for the spirit that’s fled, 
Go, tread in his footsteps, and ye shall be certain 
Of meeting in Heaven 

The good man that’s dead. 


JoHN WELDON LANGFORD. 
LEOMINSTER. 1870. 


DICKENS AND PEACE 
DID HE FORESEE THE WAR? 


[* one of Dickens’s Miscellaneous Papers there is a very significant 

passage which suggests the above sub-title. It is entitled “‘ Whole 
Hogs ” and was published in Household Words on August 23rd, 1851, 
in which he holds up to ridicule the Teetotal Society, the Peace Society 
and the Vegetarian Society. It is so apropos to the present time that 
no excuse is necessary for quoting freely from it ; nor is there need to 
make comment upon his point of view. : 

“Tt has been discovered,” he says, “that mankind at large can 
only be regenerated by a Teetotal Society, or by a Peace Society, or 
by always dining on Vegetables. It is to be particularly remarked that 
either of these certain means of regeneration is utterly defeated, if 
so much as a hairs-breadth of the tip of either ear of that Particular 
Pig be left out of the bargain. Qualify your water with a teaspoonful 
of wine or brandy—we beg pardon—alcohol—and there is no virtue 
in Temperance. Maintain a single sentry at the gate of the Queen’s 
Palace, and it is utterly impossible that you can be peaceful. Stew 
so much as the bone of a mutton chop in the pot with your vegetables, 
and you will never make another Eden out of a Kitchen Garden. You 
must take the Whole Hog, Sir, and every bristle on him, or you and the 
rest of mankind will never be regenerated. Now, without inquiring 
at present whether means of regeneration that are so easily spoiled, 
may not a little resemble the pair of dancing-shoes in the story, which 
the lady destroyed by walking across a room in them, we will consider 
the Whole Hog question from another point of view.” 

Having dealt with the Teetotallers he proceeds to deal with the 
Peace Advocates, thus :— 


Mankind can only be regenerated, proclaim the fatteners of the 
Whole Hog Number Two, by means of a Peace Society. Well ! 
I call out of the nearest Peace Society my worthy friend John Bates— 
an excellent workman and a sound man, lineally descended from that 
sturdy soldier of the same name who spake with King Henry the 
Fifth, on the night before the battle of Agincourt. ‘‘ Bates,” says 
I, ““how about this Regeneration ? Why can it only be effected 
by means of a Peace Society ?** Says Bates in answer, ‘‘ Because 
War is frightful, ruinous, and unchristian. Because the details of 
one battle, because the horrors of one siege, would so appal you, 
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if you knew them, that probably you never could be happy afterwards. 
Because man was not created in the image of his Maker to be blasted 
with gunpowder, or pierced with bayonets, or gashed with swords, 
or tramped under iron hoofs of horses, into a puddle of mire and blood. 
Because War is a wickedness that always costs us dear. Because 
it wastes our treasure, hardens our hearts, paralyses our industry, 
cripples our commerce, occasions losses, ills and devilish crimes, 
unspeakable and out of number.” Says I, sadly, ‘‘ But have I not, 
O Bates, known all this for this many a year?” “It may be so,” 
says Bates; ‘then come into the Peace Society.” Says I, ““ Why 
come in there, Bates?”? Says Bates, ‘‘ Because we declare we 
won’t have War or show of War. We won’t have armies, navies, 
camps, or ships. England shall ke disarmed, we say, and all these 
horrors ended.” Says I, “‘How ended, Bates?” Says Bates, 
‘** By arbitration. We have a Dove Delegate from America, and 
a Mouse Delegate from France; and we are establishing a Bond of 
Brotherhood, and that’]] do it.’ ‘‘ Alas! It will Nor do it, Bates. 
I, too, have thought upon the horrors of war, of the blessings of 
peace, and of the fatal distraction of men’s minds from seeking them, 
by the roll of the drum and the thunder of the inexorable cannon. 
However, Bates, the world is not so far upon its course, yet, but 
that there are tyrants and oppressors left upon it, watchful to find 
Freedom weak that they may strike, and backed by great armies. 
O, John Bates, look out towards Austria, look out towards Russia, 
look out towards Germany, look out towards the purple Sea, that lies 
so beautiful and calm beyond the filthy jails of Naples! Do you see 
nothing there?”? Says Bates (like the sister in Blue Beard, but 
much more triumphantly), “I see nothing there, but dust ” ;—and 
this is one of the inconveniences of a fattened Whole and indivisible 
Hog, that it fills up the doorway, and its breeder cannot see beyond 
it. “‘Dust !” says Bates. I tell Bates that it is because there are, 
behind that dust, oppressors and oppressed, arrayed against each 
other—that it is because there are, beyond his Dove Delegate and 
his Mouse Delegate, the wild beasts of the Forest—that it is because 
I dread and hate the miseries of tyranny and war—that it is because 
I would not be soldier-ridden, nor have other men so—that I am 
not for the disarming of England, and cannot be a member of his 
Peace Society : admitting all his premises, but denying his conclusion. 
Whereupon, Bates, otherwise just and sensible, insinuates that not 
being for his Whole and indivisible Hog, I can be for no part of his 
Hog; and that I have never felt or thought what his Society now 
tells me it, and only it, feels and thinks as a new discovery ; and 
that when I am told of the new discovery I don’t care for it ! 
* * * * * 

The Whole Hog of the Peace Society, acquiring the recognition 
of a community of feeling between itself and many who hold war 
in no less abhorence, but who yet believe, that, in the present era 
of the world, some preparation against it is a preservative of peace 
and a restraint upon despotism, would become as much enlightened 
as its learned predecessor Toby, of immortal memory. 

* * * * * 

After all, my friends and brothers, even the best Whole and 
indivisible Hog may be but a small fragment of the higher and 
greater work, called Education ! 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
A REDUCED BANTAM FAMILY 


(Past anything born of an egg and invested with wings, should 

have got to the pass that it hops contentedly down a ladder into 
a cellar, and calls that going home, is a circumstance so amazing as to 
leave one nothing more in this connexion to wonder at. Otherwise I 
might wonder at the completeness with which these fowls have become 
separated from all the birds of the air—have taken to grovelling in 
bricks and mortar and mud—have forgotten all about live trees, and 
make roosting-places of shop-boards, barrows, oyster-tubs, bulk heads 
and door scrapers. I wonder at nothing concerning them, and take 
them as they are. I accept as products of Nature and things of course, 
a reduced Bantam family of my acquaintance in the Hackney Road, 
who are incessantly at the pawnbroker’s. I cannot say that they enjoy 
themselves, for they are of a melancholy temperament; but what 
enjoyment they are capable of, they derive from crowding together in 
the pawnbroker’s side entry. Here, they are always to be found in a 
feeble flutter, as if they were newly come down in the world, and were 
afraid of being identified. I know a low fellow, originally of a good 
family from Dorking, who takes his whole establishment of wives, in 
single file, in at the door of the Jug Department of a disorderly tavern 
near the Haymarket, manceuvres them among the company’s legs, 
emerges with them at the Bottle Entrance, and so passes his life : 
seldom, in the season, going to bed before two in the morning. Over 
Waterloo Bridge, there is a shabby old speckled couple (they belong 
to the wooden French-bedstead, washing-stand and towel-horsemaking 
trade), who are always trying to get in at the door of a chapel. Whether 
the old lady, under a delusion reminding one of Mrs. Southcott, has 
an idea of entrusting an egg to that particular denomination, or merely 
understands that she has no business in the building and is consequently 
frantic to enter it, I cannot determine ; but she is constantly endeavour- 
ing to undermine the principal door: while her partner, who is infirm 
upon his legs, walks up and down, encouraging her and defying the 
Universe. But, the family I have been best acquainted with, since 
the removal from this trying sphere of a Chinese circle at Brentford, 
reside in the densest part of Bethnal Green. Their abstraction from the 
objects among which they live, or rather their conviction that those 
objects have all come into existence in express subservience to fowls, 
has so enchanted me, that I have made them the subject of many 
journeys at divers hours. After careful observation of the two lords 
and the ten ladies of whom this family consists, I have come to the 
conclusion that their opinions are represented by the leading lord and 
leading lady: the latter, as I judge, an aged personage, afflicted with 
a paucity of feather and visibility of quill, that gives her the appearance 
of a bundle of office pens. When a railway goods van that would 
crush an elephant comes round the corner, tearing over these fowls, 
they emerge unharmed from under the horses, perfectly satisfied that 
the whole rush was a passing property in the air, which may have left 
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something to eat behind it. They look upon old shoes, wrecks of 
kettles and saucepans, and fragments of bonnets, as a kind of meteoric 
discharge, for fowls to peck at. Peg-tops and hoops they account, I 
think, as a sort of hail; shuttlecocks, as rain, or dew. Gaslight comes 
quite as natural to them as any other light ; and I have more than a 
suspicion that, in the minds of the two lords, the early public-house at 
the corner has superseded the sun. I have established it as a certain 
fact, that they always begin to crow when the public-house shutters 
begin to be taken down, and that they salute the potboy, the instant 
he appears to perform that duty, as if he were Phebus in person. 
The Uncommercial Traveller : “ Shy Neighbourhoods.” 


DICKENS AND THE BRITISH RED CROSS SALE 


(pee sale of works of art, MSS., etc., given to the British Red Cross 
Society which took place at Christie’s Rooms from April 8th-22nd, 
was particularly rich in Dickensiana. There were first editions of the 
novelist’s works, scores of valuable and interesting letters, extra 
illustrated volumes, pictures and many other curious items, all of 
which were the means of enriching the cause by many hundred pounds. 
The most coveted of all was the novelist’s memoranda book which 
had the added interest of an autograph inscription : “To Mr. and 
Mrs. Comyns Carr, with affectionate love of Kate Perugini, 1892.” 
Tt is a small crown 8vo book, about three quarters of an inch thick, 
but only some twenty or thirty pages are written on by Dickens. 
These notes consist of outline sketches of characters, scenes, suggestions 
for plots, commencements for books and general ideas for use in books, 
and suggestive names for characters, many of which he made use of. 
A full description of this memoranda book is given in Forster’s Life 
of Dickens. There was keen competition for it and it was finally 
sold for £325. 

The letters of Dickens were numerous and many were of great 
importance and interest. The one to Samuel Rogers asking permission 
. to dedicate Master Humphrey's Clock to him sold for £35. Another 
to Mr. Henry F. Dickens, who presented the letter, fetched £57. 
Others fetched amounts from £5 to £26. 

But the gem of letters was that of Robert Louis Stevenson to Mrs. 
Sitwell, in which he said :— 

“TIT wonder if you ever read Dickens’s Christmas Books? 1 
don’t know that I would recommend you to read them, because they 
are too much perhaps. I have only read two of them yet, and I 
have cried my eyes out, and had a terrible fight not to sob. But 
O, dear God, they are good—and I feel so good after them, and would 
do anything; yes, and shall do anything, to make it a little better 
for people. I wish I could lose no time; I want to go out and 
comfort someone ; I shall never listen to the nonsense they te!l one, 
about not giving money. I shall give money; not that I haven’t 
done so always, but I shall do it with a high hand now. Oh, what a 
jolly thing it is for a man to have written books like these books ; 
and just filled people’s hearts with pity.” 
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THE CHARACTERS OF DICKENS 
By WILFRID WARD 
The following extract is taken from one of the lectures on the methods of 


depicting character in fiction and biography included in the recently published 
a ae entitled ‘* Last Lectures,” by Wifrid Ward. 


(HE question has often been much debated whether Dickens’s 

characters are really true to life. The only satisfactory reply 
has been suggested by Mr, Chesterton. The people Dickens saw were 
real people, but he saw them with the eyes of aboy. He saw real men 
and women, but from the outside and with certain features unduly 
exaggerated. The boy is keenly alive to external peculiarities and 
eccentricities, and exaggerates them. His eyes magnify them by 
isolating them, He has neither the habit of reflection nor the pene- 
tration necessary to understand character. A boy’s account ot a 
master at school is entirely made up ot his peculiarities, voice or manner. 
Dickens concentrates on those aspects of his characters which would 
delight the boy or delight the caricaturist. Mr. Micawber, Sam Weller, 
Mr. Mantalini, Mr. Squeers, Mrs. Leo Hunter, Mrs. Jellyby, aie all real 
human beings presented just as they would in real life have appeared 
to the keen and intelligent boy. But we feel that to reflect on any of 
them seriously as conceivable human beings, whose biography is to be 
written, is to take us on to an absolutely different plane from that of 
Dickens’s pages. Dickens’s way of writing is quite lawful to the 
novelist, but not to the biographer. If Dickens had invented Benjamin 
Jowett or Disraeli he would have found in them subjects quite as 
effective as Micawber or Pecksniff or Mr. Winkle, and he would have 
treated them just as he treated those worthies in his novels. The 
Jowett he would have given us would have been precisely the Jowett 
of the undergraduate. We should have had the cherubic face described 
and have heard the high-pitched staccato tones. We should have had 
the story of Jowett’s walk with the garrulous freshman who airs his 
views on Plato, on politics, and on society in the company of the silent 
Master, and the parting observation of the Master, “‘ Good morning, 
Mr. Smith. That was not a very luminous observation ot yours about 
Plato.” We should have been told about the pompous pupil who 
consulted the Master about the Arguments for the existence of God, 
declaring that he found them unconvincing ; and Dickens would have 
given us Jowett’s reply, “ I am very sorry for your troubles, Mr. Jones, 
but I am afraid I must inform you that it by eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning you don’t find arguments to convince you of the existence of 
God, I shall have to ask you to go down into the country.” We should 
perhaps have ended with the death-bed scene in which Jowett was 
surrounded by distant and dull relations who desired to be present at 
the last and whose company bored him to extinction. We should have 
been told how they remained at the bedside till in feeble staccato tones 
the Master whispered to his old friend and servant, Mr. Knight, “ Tell 
them I do not think they need stay ; I don’t think I shall do anything 
definite to-night.” All this is the Jowett of the boy or the undergradu- 
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ate, and it is fair game for Dickens. But we should get from Dickens 
no hint of the faithful friend to so many in need, of the deep devotion 
to the welfare of his college, of the hero worship for Tennyson. We 
should have no idea of Jowett’s life-story, his childhood, his early 
aspirations any more than we know of the early struggles of old Mr. 
Turveydrop, or the love affairs of Mr. Chadband. And yet such things 
are essential to Jowett’s biographer. I myself was present at a scene 
when Tennyson read to Jowett his “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of 

re: on.” At the end Jowett’s eyes were streaming with tears and 
he could not speak. Later on I ventured to remind him ot this, and 
' he replied, “ What would you have ? The two men for whom I had 
the greatest admiration are the late Duke of Wellimgton and Tennyson, 
and one was reading what he had written of the other.” Such a story 
is imvaluable for the biographer, bat it would fall wholly outside the 
scope of Dickens’s novels if Dickens had created Jowett. Such a story 
would reaily disfigure Dickens’s pages. It would be incongruous just 
as a scene would be incongruous m which Sam Weiler broke down and 
sobbed. or an overwhelming love affair for Mr. Harold Skimpole would 
have been incongruous, or a tender interview between Mr. Veneering 
and his mother. Indeed, it is almost incongruous to imagine that Mr. 
Veneering ever had a mother. Dickens’s art absolutely forbade him 
_ in many imstances to penetrate beneath the surface, and where he did 
so he was as a rule a bad artist. Paul Dombey. Edith Dombey, Little 
Nell, all go below the surface, and they are not good creations. His 
really successful art ever remained on the surface, except perhaps in 
the Tale of Two Cities. The biographer’s duties are wholly inconsistent 
with such limitations in his art. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


+ Weenees N good progress has been made in our fund during the month, 
with the result that sufficient money is in hand to pay £125 for 
) the manufacture of Dombey and Son in 13 vols, which encourages us 
to hope that our task of placing Dickens's books at the disposal of the 
_ blind is nearing its accomplishment. The remaining works to be done 
~ now are Oliver Twist, for which the Glasgow Dickens Society have 
taken the whole responsibility ; Sketches by Boz, Hard Times, The 
Uncommercial Traveller and Edwin Drood. There then would remam 
American Notes, Pictures from Italy, A Childs History of England, 
Reprinted Pieces, Master Humphreys Clock and Miscellaneous Papers. 
which the Council do not. forthe present, at any rate, contemplate doing. 
Since our last issue, the American friend of Miss Christine Matz 
having already contributed £40, has now expressed the desire to pay 
the whele amount for the manufacture of Christmas Stories, he forwards 
233 Iss. making the sum of £93 15s., the full cost of the volumes. The 
‘amount is sent on the condition that the volumes shall bear the 
| following inscription, to which the Council gladly accedes. 
“The cost of preparmg the plates from which these volumes of 
Christmas Stories by Charles Dickens have been manufactured, has 
been provided by the efforts of Miss Christie Matz, the youngest 
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daughter of Mr. B. W. Matz, the Editor of The Dickensian, working 
on behalf of the Dickens Feilowship’ s fund. She has been assisted in 
raising the necessary amount by an American friend, who holds a 
lasting fondness for the great author of the book and the many creations 
of his brain, prominent among them being Mrs. Lirriper.” 

We take the opportunity of again expressing our gratitude to the 
anonymous American friend for his kindness and generosity. Our 
readers will be gratified to learn that so far Professor William Miles’s 
efforts on behalf of the fund have resulted in the magnificient sum of 
£280 1s. 9d., apart from the £30 announced this month and to him we 
offer our very grateful thanks for his splendid work. The next book 
to be put in hand will be Sketches by Bozin 10 vols. at the cost of £93 15s. 

foe See, Oi £sd 
Amount Collected .. 914 14 7 | Already forwarded to 
| the National In- 
stitute for the 
Blind for the 
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The Old Curiosity 
| Shop, 7 vols .. 50 
| 
{ 
| 


0 0 
Great A SPE 
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Barnaby Rudge, g 
vols ‘ 105 0 0 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
12 vols .. 155 0 0 


leak House, 14 
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| Little Dorrit,14 vols’ 129 5 0 
| Christmas Stories, 
10 vols (Per Miss 


| C. Matz) siep,) Doky LObeaer 
Balance Hie x6 SOL RE 
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DICKENS AND LORD JEFFREY 
GREAT CRITIC’S AFFECTION FOR BOZ 
By J. W. T. LEY 
III. 


ie is interesting to note that Jeffrey influenced the plot of Dombey and 

Son in one very important point. He raised the question whether 
the end might not come by other means than Edith’s death, and 
bringing with it a more bitter humiliation for her destroyer. When 
Edith arranged to flee with Carker, Dickens meant her to be what she 
seemed to be. Jeffrey, however. positively refused to believe that 
she was Carker’s mistress, and the result was that Dickens decided 
upon an alteration, and gave us that scene of her undeceiving the 
villain and “‘ giving him to know that she never meant that.” 

T have said that Jeffrey always treated Dickens more as a much-loved 
son than as a friend. He himself described his relationship to the 
novelist as that of an elder brother. Not only did he encourage Boz 
with whole-hearted praise but he sought his confidence in regard to 
more intimate and personal affairs. For instance, in February, 1844, 
we read in one of his letters: “I shall not be satisfied if the profits of 
the Carol do not ultimately come up to my estimate. [want amazingly 
to see you rich, and independent of all irksome exertions . . . And so, 
God be with you.” Then in 1847, we find him writing :-— 


I certainly did not mean to ask you for the full and clear, if not 
every way satisfactory statement you have trusted me with. But I 
do feel the full value of that confidence, and wish I had any better 


_, return to make to it than mere thanks, and idle, because general, 


,advice. I am rather disappointed, I must own, at finding your 
embankment stillso smal]. But it is a great thing to have made a 
beginning, and laid a foundation; and you are young enough to 
reckon on living many years under the proud roof of the completed 


/) structure, which even I expect to see ascending in its splendour. 


But when I consider that the public has, upon a moderate compu- 
tation, paid at least £100,000 for your works (and had a good bargain 
too at the money), it is rather provoking to think that the author 
should not have-in hank, and have never received, I suspect. 
above —--—. There must have been some mismanagement, I think, 
as well as ill-luck, to have occasioned this result---not extravagance 
on your part, my dear Dickens—-nor even excessive beneficence —- 
but improvident arrangements with publishers— and too careless a 
contro] of their proceedings . . . I am as far as possible from grudging 
you the elegances and indulgences which are suitable to your tasteful 
and liberal nature, and which you have so fully earned ; and should 
indeed be grieved not to see you surrounded, and your children 
growing up, in the midst of the refinements which not only gratify 
the relishes, but improve the capacities, of a cultivated mind. All I 
venture to press on you is the infinite importance and unspeakable 
comfort of an achieved and secure independence ; taking away all 
anxiety about decay of health or mental alacrity, or even that 
impatience of task work which is apt to steal upon free spirits who 
would work harder and better if redeemed from the yoke of necessity. 
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But this is twaddle enough, and must be charitably set down to the 
score of my paternal anxiety and senile caution .... And so God 
bless you and your dear Kate, and my charming boy, and all his 
brothers and sisters, and all whom you love, and love you—with 
you, or at a distance .... Give my love to Kate, and do not let 
her forget me. Name me too sometimes to the boy. 


And here, in the same year, is an intimate note which Dickens was 
not the sort of man to tolerate from anvbody :— 


Well, but how have you been ? And how is the poor child who 
was so cruelly hustled against the portals of life at his entry ? And 
his dear mother ? And my bright boy ? And all the rest of the 
happy circle? ... And how does the People’s Edition prosper ? 
And how does the embankment proceed ? And do you begin to feel 
the germs of a prudent avarice and anticipated pride of purse 
working themselves into your breast ? And whom do you mostly 
live with, or wish to live with ? And among whom, and in what 
condition, do you most aspire to die? Though I am not exactly 
your father confessor, just know I always put you through your 
Catechism, and I do expect and require an answer to all these in- 
terrogatives ... So God bless you ! my dear Dickens ; and with 
truest love to my true-hearted Kate, and all true Dickenses, believe 
me, always, ever and ever yours. 


Dickens, in 1848, evidently became remiss, for here is an extract 
from a letter written by Jeffrey in November :— 


My dear Dickens —We must not grow quite out of acquaintance, 
if you please ! You have put my name alongside of your own, on a 
memorable little page, and have solemnly united them again on the 
head of a child, who will live, I hope, neither to discredit the one, 
nor to be ashamed of the other, And so, for the sake even of decent 
consistency, you must really take a little notice of me now and 
then, and let me have some account, as of old, of your health and 
happiness—-of your worldly affairs, and your spiritual hopes and 
experiences—of your literary projects and domestic felicities—your 
nocturnal walks and dramatic recreations—of the sale of cheap 
copies, and the conception of bright originals—of your wife and 
children ; in short, your autumn migrations and winter home--of 
our last parting, which was more hurried than usual, and our next 
meeting, which, alas, I feel to be more and more uncertain. 


Assuredly it was semething to have inspired such feelings of friendship 


in such a man ! 
Jeffrey died in January, 1850. Less than a year before he had 


written to his much-loved friend :— 


My ever dear Dickens —~I have been very near dead ; and am by 
no means sure that I shall ever recover from the malady which has 
confined me mostly to bed for the last five weeks, and which has” 
only, within the last three days, allowed me to leave my room for a 
few hours in the morning. But [ must tell you that, living or 
dying, I retain for you, unabated and unimpaired, the same cordial 
feelings of love, gratitude and admiration, which have been part of 
my nature, and no small part of my pride and happiness, for the 
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last twenty years.* ... I am better, however, within these last days ; 
and hope still to see your bright eye, and clasp your open hand, once 
more at least before the hour of final separation. In the meantime, 
you will be glad, though I hope not surprised, to hear that I have no 
acute suffering, no disturbing apprehensions or low spirits; but 
possess myself in a fitting, and indeed cheerful tranquillity, without 
impatience, or any unseemly anxiety as to the issue L am appointed 
to abide. 


Of this letter, Dickens wrote to Forster: “I had a letter from 
Jeffrey yesterday morning, just as I was going to write to him. He 
has evidently been very ill, and I begin to have fears for his recovery. 
It is a very pathetic letter, as to his state of mind; but only ina 
tranquil contemplation of death, which I think very noble.” Less 
than three weeks before he died, the old man wrote his last letter to 
Dickens, and in that he struck an equally noble and beautiful note :-— 


We are all tolerably well here, I thank you; Mrs, Jeffrey, I am 
happy to say, has been really quite well for many months, and in 
fact, by much the most robust of the two. My fairy grandchild, too, 
is bright and radiant through all the glooms of winter and age, and 
fills the house with sunshine and music. I am old and vulnerable, 
but still able for my work, and not a bit morose or querulous ; “ And 
by the mass the heart is in the trim.’’ I love all that is lovable, and 
can respond to love as intensely as in youth, and hope to die before 
that capacity forsakes me. 


The death of this earnest admirer and true friend was, Forster tells 
us, a great sorrow to Dickens. He wrote to Forster :—‘* Poor dear 
Jeffrey! I bought a “ Times ” at the station yesterday morning, and 
) was so stunned by the announcement, that I felt it in that wounded 
part of me, almost directly ; and the bad symptons (modified) returned 
within a few hours... { sent him proof-sheets of the numbert only 
last Wednesday. I say uothing of his wonderful abilitics and great 
career, but he was a most affectionate friend to me; and though no 
‘man could wish to live and die more happily, so old in years and yet 
so young in faculties and sympathies, I am very, very deeply grieved 
‘for his loss.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
DICKENS AND BIRMINGHAM 


Sir. May J, as an old citizen of Birmingham, question some of 

_ Mr. George Embrey’s “ Reminiscences of Charles Dickens,” as given 
_ in your May issue, so far as they relate to Birmingham, Among the 
“Intellectual giants’? who helped to found the Birmingham and 
) Midland Institute, was, we are told, Joseph Chamberlain. This is 
indeed news ! Let us consider dates—and facts |! Mr. Arthur Ryland 
and a few friends met together on June 10th, 1852, to discuss a new 
, institution on the lines of the Birmingham Philosophical Institution, 


* A curious mistake. Jeffrey could not even have heard of Dickens so long 
as fourteen years before ; and had only met him eight years before. 


+ David Copperfield. 
12 
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which was then in extremis. A meeting of the leading inhabitants of 
the town was held on January 8th, 1853, at which the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute was founded. On the previous day Dickens, 
having heard of the project, had written promising his help, and on 
the following December 27th, 29th and 30th, 1853, he gave three 
readings in the Town Hall on behalf of the new Institute. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was born in 1836, and at the time when 
the Institute was founded he was a boy in London. He did not come 
to Birmingham till 1854, and at the age of eighteen he was entirely 
unknown as an “intellectual ”’ or any other giant, for even his capacity 
for making screws was undeveloped. So much for the ‘founder ” 
story, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

Now as to the Bohemian life in Birmingham, to a glimpse of which 
Dickens was treated. The Orpheus Club was respectability itself ; 
and so much is admitted when we are told that the food consisted of 
a fourpenny steak-and-kidney pudding, and the beer was (breath of 
the Sahara!) limited to one pint. Even in the pre-Rhondda days this 
was moderation ! If anyone in Birmingham wanted to show Dickens 
the Bohemian life of the town—what was the matter with the taverns 
of Livery Street, or those of Bath Street, where the “‘chargemen 
gathered ; or with a little ratting to be witnessed in the back premises 
off Dale End ? Has someone been pulling Mr. Embrey’s leg, or is 
he trying to pull ours ? 

**Now what IT want is, Facts. Facts alone are wanted in hie.” 

Yours truly. 
WoRCESTER WHARF. 


DICKENS’S ERRORS IN DICTION 


Srr.- In the January Dickensian (p. 10) and again in the issue of 
February (p. 43), reference is made to Mrs. Alice Meynell’s statement : 
‘““T know of but two words that Dickens habitually misuses.”” These 
words are “ aggravate,” in the sense of “irritate,” and “that ” instead 
of ‘so.’ T have not seen the adverse criticisms of which Mrs. Meynell 
speaks. and JT do not know whether any other errors of the kind have 
been pointed out. But a somewhat intimate acquaintance with our 
author’s writings leads me to believe that the number of his lapses 
in diction could be considerably extended. Of course, the qualifying 
word “habitually ’? may imply that Mrs. Meynell does recognize oc- 
casional lapses in addition to the mis-use of “‘ aggravate ’ and “that.” 
But I should regard as very frequent, although not strictly “* habitual,” 
Dickens’s use of *‘ don’t ” instead of “‘ doesn’t ’’; in such a connection 
as “it don’t matter,’ or ‘he don’t see you.” This usage is not only 
associated with his illiterate characters, but also with those who are 
understood to be well educated. Moreover, I have encountered it in 
Dickens’s own correspondence. Another error is the use of “lke ~ 
instead of “as”; illustrated at page 91 of the Apri] Dickensian, in 
the letter quoted by Miss Helena Sharp. where the words occur: “ No- 
body will miss her like I shall.” I am inclined to think that Dickens 
is seldom guilty of this particular offence ; but there it is. It is not 
my purpose to seek out other instances of faulty diction, although I 
believe others could be found. However, it is obvious that one who 
has shown himself capable of writing such a sentence as “ He don't 
speak like I do ” cannot be described accurately as one whose “ English 
is admirable ; he chooses what is good and knows what is not,”’—to 
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borrow Mrs. Meynell’s words. Here again, it is necessary to make & 
reservation. Dickens’s English is admirable—a thousand times. But 
it is not always admirable. 

These objections are made without my forgetting for a moment the 
many noble passages in which the diction is perfect. In his higher 
moods, Dickens soars in the empyrean; miles above such vulgarisma 
as “‘he don’t” and “ike I do,."* Moreover, his ordinary speech is 
nearly always correct. Nevertheless, it would be folly to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that he does occasionally stumble. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davip MackKrrorie, 


4 Archibald Place, Edinburgh. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND EGYPT 


Sir.—In the article entitled ‘“ Reminiscences of Charles Dickens " 
in your Jast issue, Mr. George Embrey relates an anecdote told by George 
Dawson of how he (Dawson) met Dickens in Egypt. 

As this is the first occasion that any reference has been made, to 
my knowledge, that Dickens ever visited Egypt, I should like to know 
what is the authority for the statement, Certainly none of the numer- 
ous books on the novelist’s life and times has any mention thet he 
ever visited that country. 

If, therefore, your correspondent can supply authentic data for his 
statement, it will be of great interest, not only to Dickensians in general, 
but, I should say, to members of the novelist’s family as well. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM MILLER, 


THE HUB OF OLD LONDON PORT 


Srr.—Conpratulations are due to the writer for his excellent article 
in the February number, Perhaps he will let us have some more 
particulars of ‘‘the local historian’? who describes this interesting 
district, also of the lead-mills near the church (“On an Amateur 
Beat’), There is an engraving of Limehouse Church by ‘ Phiz" 
(circa 1837) which I shall be pleased to lend for reproduction. 

As regards being ‘‘a trifle late’ perhaps Mr. McNaught will forgive 
a Londonist who lives so far away. 

Yours faithfully, 
J, ARDAQGH, 
35 Church Avenue, 
Drumecondra, Dublin. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS SPENLOW AND JORKINS 


Sir.-I frequently come across apt quotations from Dickens in 
newspaper reports, but seldom do we expect to find sober old ‘Trade 
Journals like the “ Ironmonger”’ indulging in similes such as their 
leading article in this week’s issue, 

They are referring to two Government Departments, and they 
compare them with ‘‘Spenlow and Jorkins’’ in David Copperfield, 
The article is particularly interesting to the trade; and an extract from 
it may not be uninteresting to your readers ;~- 


“No,”’ we can hear Mr, Spenlow Churchill, adopting the words 
of the Proctor in David Copperfield, reply to a deputation of dis- 
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gruntled London Tinplate merchants: “No, I will not say what 
consideration I might give to that point myself. gentlemen, if I 
were unfettered. But Mr. Jorkins is immovable.” At Armament 
House. as at Doctors’ Commons, the heart and hand of the good 
Angel Spenlow wouid arways have been open, but for the restraining 
demon Jorkins. And in the meantime the poor French Jorkins, 
when interviewed by inconvenient French Copperfields who want 
to have the Comite’s indenture’s cancelled, puts in a Spenlow, 
abruptly closes the interview on the plea of a pressing engagement. 
and leaves his interrogators as bewildered as was David Copperfield 
when he tried to find out which of the two really was the objecting 
partner. To complete the resemblance, Mr. Churchill, like the 
excellent Spenlow, has his Dora, though, to be sure, no tinplate 
merchant is likely to fall in love with her. ‘It was 2]l Dora. The 
sun shone Dora, and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew 
Dora, and the wild flowers in the hedges were all Dora, to a bud.” 
O, discerning Dickens ! 
Yours truly, 
Epwarp J. Trmixes, 
Birmingham. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


LONDON.—On May llth the General Secretary, Mr. T. W. Hill, 
conducted a large party around St. James’ and Westminster. The 
tour commenced at the Duke of York’s column, followed on through 
St. James’ Square, Pall Mall, St. James’ Palace, the two Parks, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster School, the church of St. John the Evangelist 
and finished at Whitehall. Mr. Hill provided each of the party with 
a copy of a map drawn by himself, and his knowledge of architecture 
in general and of historic London and its associations in particular 
made the afternoon most enjoyable and instructive. On June 8th, a 
ramble will be taken round Hampstead under the guidance of Mr. 
Ernest E. Newton, author of “‘ Hampstead Fifty Years Ago.”” Meet at 
Hampstead Tube Station at 3 p.m. Tea at the Spaniards. Intending 
Ramblers should notify the Secretary, Mr.W. C. Edwards, 76 Fawnbrake 
Avenue, S.E. 24 on or before Tuesday, June 4th. On June 29th, a 
ramble will take place to Waltham Cross. for Theobald’s Park and 
Temple Bar. The party will meet at the tram terminus at Waltham 
Cross at 3-15 p.m. Nearest Railway station, Waltham Cross (from 
Liverpool Street) is a few minutes’ walk. Members may prefer to 
travel by tramcar, either direct from Smithfield (service 79), or by other 
services, changing at Finsbury Park into Waltham Cross car, or’Tube 
to Finsbury Park, thence by car (about 1 hour). Late arrivals ean 
pick up the party at the cross itself, or in the Park Avenue. 


MONTREAL.—-The Annual Meeting was held on April 23rd, about 


300 being present. The chair was taken by our Hon. President, Rev. 


Herbert Symonds, D.D. The reports for the year showed a total 
membership of 334. The Treasurer’s statement showed a balance of 
$73.15 on hand. The Endowment Fund which the Branch has 
been raising this year for two local Hospitals in each of which there is 
a “Tiny Tim” Cot showed upwards of $1700.00 raised during the 
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year. This result was considered very gratifying. The Officers for 
the season 1918-19 were elected and Mr. Thos. M. Barrington, who had 

served the Branch for upwards of three years as Hon. Secretary- 

Treasurer was unanimously elected President. The Programme of the 

evening consisted of a paper written by Mr. Stephen Leacock, entitled 

* Edwin Drood is Alive.* This paper has not yet been published, 

but Mr. Leacock arranged to let the branch have the first hearing of 
the paper, provided the Hon. President should read it. 


NOTTINGHAM.—The Branch held its annual general meeting at 
the Mechanics* Institute on May Ist: Mr. R. Ivens presiding. The 
Treasurer and Secretary (Mr. Albert Rudd) gave a detailed statement 
‘of income and expenditure, which was very satisfactory indeed, and 
also a report of the season’s lectures, debates and concert parties. 
The Branch had entertained wounded soldiers on various occasions 
during the season, and other charitable institutions have been helped 
so far as has been able. The usual officers were appointed for another 
season, and the sketch party continues, under the secretaryship of 
Mrs. E. E. Major and her excellent lady helpers. The Rev. A. R. 
Runnels-Moss, M.A., of Birmingham, gave a recital on“ Piekwick ” 
in the Albert Hall, Nottingham, on Thursday, May 2nd. This had 
been organized by the Travellers’ Associates for Benevolent Paupers, 
but the local branch lent its aid and the result was more than gratifying. 
Little Dorrit is the book for study next season. 


STOCKPORT.—The annual meeting was held in the Dickens Room, 
S.S.S. on April 25th; Mr. W. A. Hodkinson presiding. A small 
balance in hand was reported. Officers for ensuing year were elected 
as follows :—President, Mr. E. Helm; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. T. B. 
Leigh, B.Sc., E. F. Ward, F. Connell, J.P., W. B. Leigh, J.P., Wm. 
Hancock, W. G. Ward. J.P.. Councillors J. Barrodale, J.P., and C. 

' Royle, Messrs. Wm. Marsland, J. Baxter, A. Kk. Beresford and Rev. 
H. Twyford. Council: Mr. M. Fletcher (chairman), Misses Arnfield, 
E. Baxter, Wild, Rhodes, Bridge and Mrs. Craig, Messrs. Wm. Leah, 
junr., William Ormesher, Wm. Wilkinson, Corpl. P. G. Riches (on 
active service), and W. A. Hodkinson. Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Marsland ; 

) Librarian, Mr. Wm. Leah, junr.; Secretary, Mr. Wm. Hatfield: Asst. 
Secretaries, C.Q.M. Sergt. J. E. Tomlin (on active service) and Mr. 
_R. A. Johnson. 


TORONTO.—The Branch closed the season on the 12th of April. 
when there was a large attendance. The reports of Mr. Tasker (Treas- 
urer) and Mr. Hayden (Chairman of Programme Committee) showed 
the branch to have been very active, and to y ha ving a substantial balance 
in their charitable fund. For the first time in the history of the branch 
(formed in 1905), there was a contest for president, which resulted in 

_ the re-election of Mr. Bell-Smith for the seventh time. All the officers 
were elected by ballot and as some very faithful members were not 
re-elected, the Meeting, at the suggestion of the president, gave the 

) executive power to add tothis number. An enjoyable programme was 

\provided by Miss Watson (dance), Mr. Rostance (Buzfuz speech), 

Captain Oswald Withrow (a visit to Dickens Land), and the President, 

who recited the “friendly waiter.” Mr. Rostance presided during 
the elections. 


WINNIPEG.— The April Meeting was the last for this season and was 
42s 
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held in Wesley College, under the Chairmanship of the President, Dr. 
Allison. Two addresses were given. The first was by Aaron J, ’ 
Assistant Professor of English in the University of Manitoba. . 
Perry’s speciality in the University is English Language, and very 
appropriately he chose for the subject of his address a subject in words, 
viz., “‘ The Study of Names—the Characters of Dickens.’' Mr. Perry 
first showed that a word is a living thing, ever changing, in its meaning, 
in its pronunciation, in its spelling. These changes were illustrated by 
many examples from our English language, both in its present and past 
use, Then Mr. Perry traced briefly to the rise of names and surnames 
up to the present time, showing that our present names lack the 
colour and the life of former days, The speaker then traced the method 
Dickens used in naming his characters, giving many illustrations through- 
out his many works. He seems to have used four well-defined methods ; 
(1) Neutral or common names—as Sidney Carton; (2) Naming his 
characters after people well known to him—as to famous Pickwick, 
who was named after a coachowner of Bath; (3) Descriptive names, 
describing the character in the name. Among the many interesting 
names found here, perhaps Fang, the notorious police officer in Oliver 
Twist will illustrate. He received his name from his cruel nature ; 
(4) Names which vaguely suggest the character such as Pecksniff. 
Here his character is hinted at by the two words in his name, peck 
and sniff. Many names were given under each of these divisions 
showing plainly that Dickens had a method and took infinite care in 
the naming of his characters. Mr. R. J. C. Stead’s address was devoted 
to the general question ‘“‘Have we a Canadian Literature?” Mr. 
Stead is the author of ‘‘ Kitchener,” ‘‘ The Silent Ships’? and other 
poems, and his address was an interesting and valuable contribution 
to the subject. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


“In True Vein Mr. Pickwick speaks anew,” by J. Brookes Atkinson. 
Boston ( U.S.A.) Evening Transport, 20th April. 

“Victorian Heroines, III. The Women of Dickens’s Novels,” by 
S. The Common Cause, 3rd May. 

‘Dickens and Dogs”: letter from F. G. Jackson. Yerkshire 
Post, 4th May. 

‘“Memories of a Long Life” IV.: My Friendship with Charles 
Dickens,” by Mrs. E. M. Ward. Evening News, 9th May. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JUNE 

1. Annual Conference of the Dickens Fellowship at 14 Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C., at 5 p.m. 

8. London: Ramble to Hampstead conducted by Mr. Ernest E. 
Newton. See Report of London Branch for meeting placo 
and time. 

Hackney and Stoke Newington: Visit to Lambeth Palace at 
3 p.m. 

29. London: Ramble to Waltham Cross for Theobald’s Park and 
Temple Bar, See report of London Branch for meeting 
place and time. 


BARBARA 


From an engraving by Kenny Meadows, for the First Cheap 
Edition of The Old Curiosity Shop, 1848 


